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agreements are so difficult to reach that until recently there
were relatively few that were not inflicted upon one state
by another more powerful than itself. The denunciation
of such treaties by their victims when sufficiently strong to
violate them with impunity is open to the same kind of ob-
jection that one may raise to syndicalist tactics in the state.
It tends towards anarchy. Yet it should not be forgotten
that the underlying cause of most instances of direct ac-
tion in either case is the failure of the national or interna-
tional organization to provide adequate representative in-
stitutions through which the just demands of a minority
or a less powerful or defeated state can be met. As things
stand now, the substitute for an international court which
should decide when obligations change is an agreement of
the co-signatories. They are the judges whether any of
them may be freed from a common convention. So, at
least, runs the theory of international law; and its inade-
quacy is obvious.
It is when one considers situations such as this that the
full import of Article 19 of the Covenant of the League
of Nations becomes evident. That article, empowering the
League Assembly to recommend the reconsideration of
treaties which had become inapplicable because of changed
circumstances, was the recognition of the doctrine of
rebus sic stmtibus in a multipartite treaty intended for uni-
versal application. Its purpose was to provide a machinery
for the revision of treaties by orderly processes of law
instead of by force or the threat of force. The failure to
carry the principle incorporated into Article 19 into prac-
tice and to utilize the method for peaceful readjustment
of treaty relations among nations is perhaps one of the
causes of the present international lawlessness where states-